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noble invitations, which he accepted with pleasure. In this
brilliant, witty, and cordial world he felt himself more at his
ease and more in his proper sphere than amongst the middle-
class people of his childhood. The free and fearless grace of
these young women and young noblemen cast a spell over
him. In their midst he met with the friends of his dreams,
the fair-haired youths, lithe and splendid Englishmen, and
with Englishwomen of high birth, the loveliest. He relished
the luxury of the houses, the beauty of the flowers, the
splendour of the women. On the surface at least, his dry
pride vyas dissolved. He took confidence. He lived in a
fever of joy. "I wish that your organization," his father wrote
to him, "allowed you to write calmer letters.'* But Ben was
quite incapable of wilting a calm letter. The beauty of life
was intoxicating him.

He deep interest in history led him to seek out old
people. One of his closest women friends was the aged
Lady Cork, who still, in spite of her eighty-seven years,
entertained guests every evening. She was the prettiest and
most diverting of dowagers. The heroes and heroines of her
youth, of her maturity, and then of her old age, favourites,
soldiers, poets, had all vanished. She had seen revolutions
in every country of the world; she remembered Brighton
when it was a fishing harbour, and Manchester as a village.
But she still remained unaltered, alert and gay, thirsting for
amusement and novelty. Finding both wit and curiosity in
this young man, she accorded him her protection, a powerful
one, in the social world.

*A good story!" he wrote to Sarah. "On Monday, I think,
Lady Sykes was at Lady Cork's, and Lord Carrington paid
her a visit.

"LADY C,  Do you know young Disraeli?

aLordC.   Hem!  Why? Eh?

"LADY C.  Why, he is your neighbour, isn't he, eh?